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THE HARP—A TALF. |herself was perfectly sensible of: her ap-|) At this confirmation of his hopes, he sank 
the wite Prom the German of the poet Korner :— || proaching dissolution, and with mild resig- on the ground, no longer ‘doubting the pre- 

Sand a Addressed to such as believe in the agen- || nation submitted to her fate. sence of the beloved spirit ; and whilst he 
months cy of Spirits. Addressing her husband, for the last || opened his armé to clasp her to his breast, 

| time, she exclaimed :—“ My dear Edward, || he seemed to drink in the breath of spring, 

pat ae The aeoenery Sellner nad begee hee Heaven can witness, it is with unutterable and a pale glimmering light flitted before 
== BS the ay —"s ae apeeane we Rip panty ‘regret that I depart from this fair world, || his eyes. ‘I know thee, blessed spirit,” 
4 ful bride. Their union was founder | where I have found with thee a state of su-|| exclaimed the bewildered Sellner, “ thou 

Brient- ? on that — and via es peasion which | preme felicity; but though I am no longer | didst promise to hover round my steps, to 
lia-Ann often lives and dies almost in the same mo- | permitted to live in those arms, doubt not | encircle me with thy immortallove. Thou 
in: i mepirdympatay end apg pereiee the | thy faithful Josephine shall still hover ||hast redeemed thy word; it is thy breath 
es 2 awe ra pe see ed ac _ q wen ‘round thee, and as a guardian angel encir- || that glows on my lips; I feel myself sur- 

ate Mp “ow ager Rest grceioceremmetiole yore OTs | cle thee till we meet again.” She had || rounded by thy presence.” With raptur- 

en ig aaa ee, scarcely uttered these words, when she || ous emotion, he snatched the flute, and the 
ard Bae tual sentiments. It was long since they sunk on her pillow, and soon fell into a|| harp again responded, but gradually its 
bridge, | had discovered that they were formed for | slumber, from which she awoke no more; ||tones became softer, till the melodious 

White, each other, but want of fortune imposed the || | Ubon the clock was strikin g ain, | murmurs ceased, and ail again was silent. 

Nievere, ; eens ” eee piatetion 5 Uh Sal ! was observed that she had breathed her || Sellner’s feeble frame was completely dis- 

san En. | Ret, by obtaining the patent for a place, 1. The agonies of Sellner may be more || Ordered by these tumultuous emotions ; 
ve found himself in possession ofan a i easily conceived than described. During when he threw himself on his bed, it was 

6, tothe || petence, and, on the following Sunday, cee days, it appeared doubtful whether | Only to rave deliriously of the harp: after 

y Tighe, brought home in triumph his long betrothed | A. eeahl paler e; and when, after a con-||@ sleepless night, he arose only to antici- 

bride. A succession of ceremonious visits 1 finement of some weeks, he was at length || pate the renewal of his emotions; with 

—— for some weeks engrossed many of those || permitted to leave his chamber, the powers || unspeakable impatience he awaited the re- 

hours that the young couple would have ‘of youth seemed paralysed, his limbs were || turn of evening, when he again repaired to 
his age devoted to each other. But no sooner was enfeebled, his frame emaciated, and he|| Josephine’s apartment, where, as before, 
apes this onerous duty fulfilled, th an. they hes ] sunk into a state of stupor, from which he ! when the clock struck nine, the harp be- 

Ednad (ge Sey escaped from the intrusion of society ||... only to be roused by the bitterness of | gan to play, in concert with the flute, and 

. pe their eee solitude; sad the Gane || grief. To this poignant anguish sueceeded | prolonged its melodious accompaniment 
cligabelt cpl alot pasos et et | a fixed melancholy; a deep sorrow conse-|| till the tones gradually subsided to a faint 
pees and euticipations of Stare Seseny: crated the memory of his beloved: her || and tremulous vibration, and all again .was 

poner htiate and Seeep once at — apartment remained precisely in the state | silent. Exhausted by this second trial, it 

“—_ up the intervals of conversation, and with in which it had been left previous to her || was with difficulty,that Sellner tottered to 

their harmonious unison, seemed to sound | death ;—on the work-table lay her unfin- || his chamber, where the visible alteration in 

—— the prelude to many succeeding years of| +104 task; the harp stood in its accustom- || his appearance excited so much alarm, that 

bliss and concord. One evening, when) | nook, untouched and silent ; every night || the physician was again called in, who, 
Josephine had played longer than usual, | Sellner went in a sort of pilgrimage to the || with sorrow and dismay, detected aggra- — 
she suddenly complained of head-ache :— | sanctuary of his love, and taking his flute, || vated symptoms of the fever which had 
she had, in reality, risen with thissymptom breathed forth, in deep, plaintive tones, his || proved so fatal to Josephine ; and so ra- 
of indisposition, but concealed it from her | fervent aspirations for the cherished shade. || pid was its progress, that in two days the 
anxious husband ; naturally susceptible of | He was thus standing in Josephine’s apart- || patient’s fate appeared inevitable.  Sell- 
Rervous complaints, the attention which ment, lost in thought, when a broad gleam || ner become more composed, and revealed 
she had lent to the music, and the emotions || of moonlight fell on the open window, and | to the physician the secret of his late mys- 
itexcited in her delicate frame, had in-||¢;om the neighbouring tower the watch-|\teriows communications, avowing his be- 
«eased a slight indisposition to fever, and || nen proclaimed the ninth hour; at this lief, that he should not survive the ap- 
she was now evidently ill. A physician |! oment, as if touched by some invisible || proaching evening. No arguments could 
was called in, who so little anticipated spirit, the harp was heard to respond to his || remove from his mind this fatal presage ; 
ee danger, that he promised a cure on the || gute in perfect unison. Thunderstruck at|!as the day declined it gained strength ; 

H&CO morrow. But, after a night spent in deli- }j «1,;, prodigy, Sellner suspended his flute, |i and he earnestly entreated, as a last re- 
) may be rium, her disorder was pronounced a ner- and the harp became silent ; he then be- || quest, to be conveyed to Josephine’s apart- 

vous fever, which completely baffled the gan, with deep emotion, Josephine’s fa-|| ment. The prayer was granted. Seliner 

ITTER, efforts of medical skill, and on the ninth vourite air, when the harp resumed its me-|| no sooner reached the well-known spot 

és day was confessedly mprtal. Josephiue' jogious vibrations, thrilling with ecstasy. |i than he gazed with ineffable satisfaction on 
| subst 
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every object endeared by affectionate re- 
membrance. 
The evening hour advanced ; he dismis- 
sed his attendants, the physician alone re- 
maining in the apartment. When the 
clock struck nine, Sellner’s countenance 
was suddenly illumined, the glow of hope 
and pleasure flushed his’ wan cheeks, and 
he’ passionately exclaimed —“ Josephine, 
me once more at parting, that I may 
overcome the pangs of death.” At these} 
words, the harp breathed forth a strain of 
jubilée, a sudden gleam of light waved 
round the dying man, who, on beholding 
the sign, exclaimed —“ I come, I come to 
thee,” and sunk senseless on the couch.— 
It was in’vain that the astonished physi- 
cian hastened to his assistance, and he too 
“Jate discovered that life had yielded in the 
conflict. It was long before he could bring 


Kimself to divulge the mysterious circum- 
stances which had precede ems 
solution; but once, in a moment of confi- 
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through every day of my life, and get no || 


credit neither, nor no thanks for my pains. 
How I wish I had set up as a pastry-cook, 
for every body agrees about what is good in 
soups, and mince-pies, but no two people 
think alike with respect to my books. 

* Oh, Mrs. Smith,” says Miss Thomp- 
son to me, “ you positively must get ‘ Mel- 
moth’ immediately ; I am dying to read it; 
I hear it is the sweetest thing ever written, 
quite worty of the author of Bertram: and 
how is it you have not got the ‘ Life of a 
Lover ?? you must order that too, I always 
read it once a twelvemonth.” 

Well, I got the books as soon as possi- 
ble, and then half my customers abused me 


one lady, to whomT sent Melmoth, was 
quite provoked with me, and said this 
sweet book had made her sick. 

Then a gentleman told me he would 
withdraw his subscription if I did not get 
¢The Monk;’ so I bought it immediately, 





dence, he was insensibly led to make the 

. detail to a few intimate friends, and finally 
produced the harp, which he had appro- 
priated to himself, as a legacy from the 
dead.—New Month. Mag. 

















and soon afterwards, a very respectable 
lady sent for a book to amuse one of her 
daughters, who was recovering from the 
measles ; and, thinking no harm, I sent 
her ‘ The Monk,’ and behold it was  re- 
turned instantly with an angry message, 
and not one of the family has been in my 
shop since. 








who, after acting the part of a cook and 
house-keeper, was induced, on receiving a 
legacy of four hundred pounds, to set up a 
circulating library in a village not far from 
London. Her own inclinations had been 
decidedly directed towards the business of 
a pastry-cook, but some of her acquaiat- 
ance persuaded her that the occupation ef 
a librarian was much more genteel, and, in 
an evil hour, she yielded to their advice, 
and exchanged comfort for consequence. 
Honoured Sir,—I was very thankful for 
your kind inquiries after me. I hope my 


master’s gout is better, and that you and 
the rest of the family are well. 1 saw Miss 


The following is a letter from a Lady, | 


—————— 


One person says to me, ‘ How can you 
take in that stupid Quarterly Review ?)— 
another, ‘I am ashamed, Mrs. Smith, to 
find that you buy that jacobinical Edin- 
burgh ;? some insist on my having ‘ The 
Evangelical Magazine ;’ and then others 
call me a Methodist, and bid me get ¢ The 
Christian Observer.” One grave gentle- 
man pesters me to buy all Jortin’s Works; 
another wants me to give fifty or sixty 
guineas fer ‘ Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia; and 
the young ladies are always teazing me 
about poetry, and fiading out the names of 
a dozen first rate poems, which come out 





Maria’s marriage in the papers, and hope 
she will be very happy. How EI wish I 
had dressed the wedding dinner! I have 
been in business more than a twelvemonth, 
and I think it will answer very well, that 
is, if I should live to enjoy my money; 
but I am so worn and worried by the fa- 
tigues of my present life, that I fear I can- 
not keep up much longer. People talk of 
the labour of dressing a dinner of three or 
four courses in the dog-days, but, sir, it is 
no more to be compared “with what I go 








| pick them up cheap ; indeed, one young 
| lady aloays recommends books that may’ 


every month. And when I mention them 
to my bookseller in London, ten to one if 
he has ever heard of one of them. How- 
ever, sometisnes I am fortunate enough te 


be bought.intwo months after jheir publi- 
cation at the price of waste paper, but 
then nobody else ever asks for them. 
Above.all,.hew I am worried by my 
customers to let them have the new books 
soon, especially when dear Lord Byron, 


for having such trash in my shop; and | 

















a Sc . 
| thing. ‘The Giaour,’—‘ The Corsair? : 
‘and * Mamfred,’ are the chief favourites: . 
¢Chitd Harold’ is not so much liked ; and ) 
this new play, with the strange name, hag 
disappointed a great many of my subscy;, 
bers. Some ladies, who are very fong of 
Lady Morgan’s works, and, to use theis 
‘own expression, “‘ positively dote” Upon 
‘The Novice of St. Dominique,’ and ¢ Th. 
Missionary,’ think Lord Byron’s new He. 
roine ‘‘ a most insipid, milk-and-wate © 
piece of business,” and are quite provoked 
with him for putting no dove into his book, | 
Then others admire what the first disa 
prove ; the matrons are pleased that Lord 
Byron can draw the character of a modest 
woman, and some gentlemen say that Ap. 
giolina is the only heroine in his lordship’s 
poems whom a rational Englishman would 
like for his wife. I was obliged toget* Don | 
‘Suan’ to please the gentlemen; some la 
dies shook their heads when they saw itin © 
| my window, while others bribed me to 
send it to them secretly, wrapped up ia 

| paper, and carefully sealed. 

However, I think I could go on pretty 
well, without being teazed and fretted into © 
a nervous fever, if it were not for thes e 

horrible novels, written by some Scotch i 
man, heaven only knows who, for there is | 
always a different story about it. 1 believe | 
the devil himself must be their author, {or 
nobody else could write them so fast. No 
words can express how I dread their com 
ing out; I have no peace of my lile/or 
three months before, and as many alte 
their publication, and I am so baited, at F 
scolded, and abused. . 

“What, Mrs. Smith, not got ‘ Keak 
worth’ yet, why it’s really too bad.” 

* Ma’am, it’s not out yet.” 

“Not out! it has been advertised thet | 
six months ; you’re always behind every © 
body.” 

“ Ma’am, the very moment it is out of | 
the printer’s hands, it will be sent to me. 
thave despatched five messengers about it : 
since last Monday.” 


“ Then you'll let me have it as soon a § 
it arrives,” ; 
“J am very sorry, Madam, but that’s | 
quite impossible; there are others before | 
you on the list.” 
“ Before me, Mrs. Smith! Why, ™Y 
name has been down these six weeks.” | 
“Very true, Ma’am; but there welt © 
three-and-twenty ladies before you.” 







































(as the ladies call him,) has published any 





“'Three-and-twenty! it is false, Mrs) 
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Smith—you know it is false. This is 
shameful behaviour ; you have been bribed 
to set down others above me. 
scribe here no longer.” 

“Tam very sorry, Madam, but what 
eanI do? Ishall have twocopies. 
all in my power to oblige my customers.” , 

¢ Well, when will they be down ?” 

«“ Next week, Ma’am, I hope.” 

« And when shall I have them?” 

«It is impossible to say, exactly; it de- 
pends upon the other ladies, who some- 
times keep them too long.” 


I will sub- | 
vin carrying it off with her in spite of my | 


Ido}, 


Then the ladies are so rude and violent. 
| One tore the book out of my hands, though | 
I held it as tight as I could, and persisted 


Lord bless me! I wish I had | 
lived before this Scotchman began to write. 
And he gives oneno respite. I had scarce- 
ly got through the first fury about “ Kenil- 


entreaties. 





rits and my temper, when in comes a lady, | 
and says, “Put my name down, Mrs. | 
Smith, for The Buccaneers.” 

“ Certainly, Ma’am,” replied I, very 





| 
worth,” and had begun to recover my spi- || 


i cial and domestic life in Spain a dozen years 
‘ago. The latest intelligence concerning the 
| prospects and institutions of that country, 
as they are at present, may very properly 
| follow the letters, and as in connexion with 
them it exhibits a spirit of improvement, 


‘at once honourable to the character, and 


cheering to the prospectsof Spain, it must 
give pleasure to those who “ exult in all the 
good of all mankind.” 


“The Academy of Sciences of St. Fer- 
nando, in Madrid, has invited all the Spa- 
nish artists to send in designs for the erec- 














“But you should not permit that, Mrs.' quietly, “ pray how long has it been out, 
Smith.” and who is it by? 
“La! Ma’am, what canIdo? Isend, | ately.” 


tion of a monument to perpetuate the me- 
I will order it immedi- || mory of the day of the revolution, on the 
| ; 9th of July, 1820, when the King swore 
and send, and beg and pray, and all to no | * Oh, it’s not out yet; it’s a new novel | to adhere to the constitution. The Aca- 
purpose.” | of Sir Walter Scott’s. Another treat for | demy of St. Carlos, at Valencia, has de- 
“ Ah, you manage your library very ill, | us, Mrs. Smith.” || creed a gold medal as a reward to the suc- 
and are always behind every body.” | You might have knocked me down with cessful artist who obtains the suffrage of the 
And this is all the reward I get for my | @feather. I turned cold from head to foot. '| Academy at Madrid (gr Me erection of the 
pains. ‘Then, when the book is at last pub- i“ Am I never to have any peace of my i monument. — 
lished, Iam still worse off. My shop is be- | life,” thought I. “More misery for me, ! “ The literature of Spain is beginning ts 
sieged from morning till night. They send rane more work for the devil, who loves | revive ‘from among the ashes in which it 
to me before [am up, and after I amin bed, | liars.” I am sure Sir Walter is in com=| was nearly extinguished by the past despo- 
at hours when they have no right to dis- | pact with him. The devil gives irresisti- | tism of its princes and priests. The dif- 
turb me. One lady sent her servant seven | ble talent and unequalled rapidity of com- |! ferent decrees of the Cortes, concerning the 
times in three hours; and at last he said | Position, .and receives, in return, the pow- | general plan of national instruction, gives 
he should lose his place if he went home |€r of making ladies who used to speak | very reasonable grounds for hoping that the 
without the first volume. Another set her |trath, speak falsehood, without either hesi- | best consequences will result from the 
footman to watch at the corner of the street || tation or remorse. And it can only be || choice of books made, and the scheme de- 
for a little boy, who she knew was gone to | by some supernatural charm that the au- signed to be pursued in future. In the 
fetch “Kenilworth” for a subscriber who | thor of these accursed books contrives to! schools of theology, the institutions of Ly- 
was to have it next, and desired him to ‘please all the world. People differ about | ons are to be followed, which are complete- 
take it from my messenger by main force ; | €VeTy other work in my library; but these | ly at variance with the old scheme of theo- 
and one gentleman quietly seated himself | Scotch novels are admired by young and | logical education in Spain. The Spanish 
in my shop, and swore he would never | old, Gare and gay, wise and foolish. If! theological teackers have already learnt 
leave it till he got the last volume. Then i they Commer to come = so rapidly ji | that there is a vast difference between the 
the gentlefolks tell such dreadful falsehoods } must either give up my business, to avoid | respect and limited obedience due to the 


| dying of consumption, or else I must follow | chair of St. Peter, and the obligation to 
resist the abuses of the Roman court, which 





—I do believe, since the world began, ) am, S 
there were never so many lies told about |the example of a librarian at Oxford, who | 





any thing, as about these tiresome novels; | "€V€F will admit one of my Scotch tor- 
and I can tell Sir Walter Scott, if he is the 
author, that he will have a great deal to 
answer for. 

“J faithfully promise you, Mrs. Smith, 
upon my word and honour, that I will re- 
turn you the first volume to-morrow. I 
read quick, and I shall make a point of 
sending it to you the very moment I have 
finished it.” 

Upon the strength of this assurance, I 
venture to quiet another of my tormentors, 
with the promise of her having the book 
the following evening, and perhaps it does 
not arrive for ten days, and all the blame 
of unpunctuality and falsehood falls upon 
my anhappy head. 


ments into his shop. I dare say, he is 

afraid of being torn to pieces by the wild 
| Oxonians, which is likely enough to hap- 
pes for I am half killed by what is called 
“the gentle sex.” : 

I am quite ashamed, sir, of having trou- 
bled you so long with my distresses ; but, 
knowing your honour’s goodness, hope you 
will excuse the liberty, and remain, 

Your grateful and humble servant, 

A SMITH. 
New Monthly Mag. 
————z—_———— —_;_—_=_————— EES 
SPAIN. 


There have been published in our paper 
some interesting letters descriptive of so- 








‘tend unceasingly to augment the pontifical 
| power over the churches of Catholic coun- 
tries. They are also now aware that the 
| treasures of Spain need no more go into 
|| the pockets of the holy see, under pretence 
of the purchase of brevets and bulls, 
which were in reality unknown during the 
eight first ages of the church, and were not 
known in Spain until: the 12th century.— 
They have discovered that the spiritual and 
the temporal powers are and ought to be 
separate in the state. Finally, they know 
that the state of servitude they have hither- 
to been in, has arrived at its close. All 
these things will be firmly implanted in the 
minds of their youth, by the study of the 
new theological institutes. 











‘a, has been opened by the government, near 
~ ".*the Prado, in Madrid, where 332 pictures 
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OOS 
.. % The state of the fine arts in Spain is not 
a0 low as many might be induced to sup- 
pose. , There are at present living, many 
artists of talent in that country. Schools 
of design have been established. in all the 
provinces ; and in Madrid, the new state 
of things has contributed to give a fresh 
impulse to all which relates to art. In- 
struction is afforded to youth daily by the 
first teachers,.in geometry, perspective, 
drawing, anddecoration. In order to fa- 
‘cilitate the study of painting, a museum 


of the first Spanish masters, since the com- 
-mencement of the 16th century, are laid 
open to the public. ‘The king ordered all 
the-original pictures of Spanish masters to 
be. exhibited there, which belong to the pa- 
laces of Madrid, Aranjuez, and Retiro.— 
The law which the convents, 
added many fine pic ‘te this collection ; 
not only of the national but those of 
' and Flanders.” ae 






~° FIEED FLOWERS. 


“~'"Dhe love of wild flowers is often con- 
“founded with the love of botany. No two 
things can be mofé different: they are al- 
most incompatible. The love of wild 
flowers is purely romantic, founded on he- 
reditary reverence and old association.— 
Children soon learn that violet and prim- 
rose are not common words; and men and 
women love them, from the mingled recol- 
Jections of childhood and of poetry. Now 
botany is no respecter of prejudices or of 
persons. She is a hunter after novelty and 
truth, a dealer in hard names, a contemner 
of rank, a Jeveller, your only true jacobin. 
Tie rose is to her no better than the daisy. 
Besides, botany is a pursuit; the love of 
field flowers is a pleasure; one too that 


blossoms, pansies, and oxslips, joined and | 


harmonized by wreaths of ground ivy run- 
ning amongst them like net-work ; wild 
hyacinths, purple and white, fringing, as it 
were, the edge of this lovely carpet, and 
uniting it with the broom, the hawthorn, 
and the high elms that overhung the bank. | 
What a pleasure it was to sit and read_ 
there, under the clear blue sky, listening 
to the nightingales and the wood-pigeons, 
which abounded near; never interrupted 
but by a fresher breath of air, or the sud- 





sad till the sun shines through, and they 
lighted up like stained glass in a cathedral 


great elegance. 
‘well with each other, and with the deep 
‘orange clusters of the marsh marigold, 
which is often intermixed with them, buy 
which generally edges away to the side of 
a running stream, as if enamoured of the 
bright reflection of her golden cups, brokeg 
into a thousand forms by the motion of the 
‘water, The field star of Bethlehem js the 











planted, and watered and hoed; counted | 





den shadow of a dove, as she flew across | most ghost-like of flowers. It resembles 
the field. 'Whata touchstone of poetry, to | a large hyacinth, the blossom almost green, 
read it in that place. Nothing artificial | the stalk almost white, with a strange sha. 
would do there ; nothing feverish ; nothing | dowy mixture of tints, a ghastly uncertaip. 
morbid. The“ Faery Queen,” and “The || ty, a sepulchral paleness, a solid clayey 
Excursion,” those fine out-of-door poems, | visible coldness. Dr. Clarke found the 
seemed made for the spot; so did Mr. ‘field star of Bethlehem on a tumulus io the 
Knowles’ “ Virginius.” My bank was an) 
object of despairing imitation to my dear 
friend Mary W. She would have a prim- 
rose bank of her own. I shall never forget | 
her labours, nor their result. She dug and | 


Never was any locality more appropriate. 
It is the flower of the grave. 
this remarkable plant is livid or disgusting, 
like that, for instance, which children call 
dead men’s fingers; on the contrary, it 
maintains a sort of ghostly purity and dig. 





with Chinese patience and accuracy, the | 
number of my flowers; set down their po- 
sition ina map; ravaged the hedgerows || 
far and near; and at last contrived to get 
exactly the same plants in the same places. 
But it would not do. She was too ambi- 
tious. She rooted out all weeds but the. 


field star of Bethlehem is awful.  Itisa 
rebuker of smiles; a living memento mori. 
It hints of death likea shroud. The hap. 
piest contrast to this melancholy plant is 
the periwinkle, the earliest and latest o 











requires no trouble, but has all the enjoy- 
ment of gardening, without the toil of pre- 
paration, or the risk of disappointment.— 
I have always had a passion for wild flow- 
ers. How I used to enjoy sitting; on a 
bright May morning, under ‘a group of 
young trees, chiefly larch, horse-ehestnut, 
ne : weeping birch, just oppo-. 
site.a green bank, sloping to the southwest. 


That bank bas passed:into other hands ; 1|| 
can no longercall it mine ; but I still have | 


it before my eyes. It was the richest ta- 
_ pestry of fldwers that I have ever seen; 


a 





select, and the select would die. .. She ne- 
ver could cover her ground. The last 
time I saw her primrose bank, there were 
only three roots left, and they were wither- 
ing ; that was five months ago: I dare say, | 
by this time, she has not one alive. 

What pretty flowers grow by the side of 
water! The little Veronica, called Forget- 
me-not which is so like the tortoise, or the 
softest piece of the blue sky; and the la-| 
dy’s bedstraw, whose yellow cups and pale. 
green leaves form such graceful natural 


flowers. From November to May, I have 
seen the shining leaves and bright blue 
bells bristling through the hedge-rows, and 
have almost envied such cheerful hari: 


lies dead or dormant. The periwinkle 
blooms withouta rival. The song of the 


robin belongs to her, as that of the nightix 
gale to the rose. 





various. 











_ primroses, avens, orchises, wild strawberry 


The whole tribe of orchis, that 
wreaths, and twist so airily round a straw 


bonnet. In the water, there is the white 
lily floating, like aswan; cool and pure as 
alabaster ; regular, solid, and yet sharply 
defined, as a fine carving. The meadows 
are full of beautiful flowers. Two of the 
least common are the field tulip and the 
field stat of Bethlehem. The field tulip is | 
very splendid. It resembles the garden. 
tulip in figure, only smaller, and the head 
drooping like a snow-drop. the beauty 
of that pendant head, with its small indent- 
ed chequers of rich lilac, (a rosy lilac,) and 
deep purple, (a crimson purple ;) dull and 


ley, “ whose very name is enough,” and 
which are sometimes found in such rich 
abundance in cutting roads through an old 


ness and delicacy the common people e* 


wood sorrel. 
wood sorrel—nothing so elegant—droop- 
ing white blossoms veined with purple, and 
such teaves! Trefoils gracefully folded 








| side of a lucid green, the inside of a blush- 


Troas, which is called the grave of Ajax, | 


Not that | 


ness—such a power of living and putting | 
forth blossoms when all other vegetation | 


Wood flowers are very interesting and | 


coppice ; the wood anemone, whose light: | 


window! There is a white variety of | 
The two sorts contras: 





; 





nity. As far as a flower can be so, the © 


singular frolic of nature; lilies of the val ; 


press so well in calling it the wind-flower ; 4 
and that lady of the forest, the peerless | 
Nothing is so pretty as the § 





and dropping over the light stalk ; the eut- E 
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‘ing crimson. It chooses such pretty situ- 
ations too; springing, with a light ele- 
gance, from the dark mould, under low 
holly bushes, or growing out of soft moss, 
between the fantastic roots of the beach 
tree. Perhaps one part of the charm con- 
sists in its being altogether unhackneyed, 
unpraised in prose or verse. I never re- 
member seeing the wood sorrel mentioned, 
except by Mrs. Charlotte Smith, who had| 
so fine'a sense of the minute beauties of 
nature. Lord Byron’s description of a 
lady’s eye-lids resembles the blossom :— 
“ Those lids o'er which the violet vein 


Wandering, leaves a tender stain, 
Shining through the smoothest white.” 





After all, the commonest flowers are the | 


| plained, that this termination was more in- || 
'| evitable than he was, perhaps, aware of, | i 


ture, to abstain from whiskey and swear- 
ing. The good promises of Paddy were 
not put to a long trial. The ship neared 
the shore of Nova Scotia, and the prison- 
ers were put off in the boats, with provi- 
‘sions, and directions to make their way | 
| along the beach to a neighbouring town.— 
| Captain Rodgers, perambulating the deck 
while the boats were making for the land, 
descried a figure shunniog his eye, and 
dodging him behind the masts. ‘Why, 
Paddy!’ cried the captain, ‘is that you °” 
‘ Ay, if it plase your honour, just to let | 
me drown with you.” The captain ex- 





'| of the people. 





and mild aspect told, also, that he was ap- 
proaching it without anxiety. Entering 
into conversation with him, - I learnt that 
he was a Jersey farmer, whe remembered 
the Declaration of Independence, and had 
drawn a sword in its support. “He recol- 
lected the first appearance of “ Common 
Sense,” and the electric shock that it pro- 
duced ‘throughout the country. He could 
recall the various circumstances of the war, 
jand all the hopes, and fears, and rejoicings 
¢ All,’ to use his own words, 
¢as if it were yesterday.” ‘I have lived,’ 
he continued, ‘ to see my country establish- 
ed inher rights; to see her trebled-in po- 








| and ordered him kindly into the return- 





most delightful. My greatest pleasure in 
flowering, is to find the first fresh bunch of | 
primroses peeping out of some sheltered | 

corner with their innocent happy look. 


New Monthly Magazine. 


fn ___ 





A curious exhibition of Irish character, || 
as well as American integrity, is given || 
from an American officer, aud repeated in 
Miss Wright’s letters :— 





“The frigate President, (Coramodore || 
Decatur,) had received damage in clearing | 
eut of port, and was in a leaking state, 
when she captured one of the enemv’s, 
squadron. The capture was left a wreck, 


and the prisoners taken on board the Pre- | 


sident not in a much better condition.— 
The enemy’s squadron in pursuit, and the 


ship foundering, one of two evils was in the j, 


option of the Americans; of course, they 


preferred the drowning, and determined to } 


make what sail they could for their coun- 


try; it seemed hard, however, to condemn }| 


those whose honour was not engaged in 
the affair to drown with them ; delay was 
dangerous, but British ground not being far 
off, the commodore determined first to || 
make for it, and put out the prisoners. 


. © There chanced among the strangers to 
be an Irishman, a thorough Paddy in every 
thing. Captain Rogers, the sailing-mas- 
ter, hearing a noise before the mast, went 
to inquire into the cause, and found the 
Irishman drunk, and quarrelling with. his 
companions. The captain took him by 
the shoulders, and locked him up below 
An hour or two afterwards, he went to seek 
his prisoner, and, finding him sobered, re- 


| him. 


boat. The Irishman was obstinate ; if the | 
ship was leaky, he argued, more need of | 
hands to work the pumps; and if the ene-/ 


| pledged his word to fight like the devil.— 
|‘ ¥es, and then be hanged to the yard-arm, | 
Paddy, when you’re taken prisoner; no, 
| my good fellow, you must e’en to the shore.’ 
He was forced by the men into the boat ; 
a few minutes afterwards, a shout from the | 
water attracted the attention of the cap-. 
tain. Paddy was in the sea, swimming | 


pulation, and quit of party jealousies, and 
‘factions; and I think, said’ the old’ man 
smiling, ‘ that I have now lived enough.’— 
I felt somewhat affected by his parting sa- 
‘lotation. His discourse had’ very natural- 


i 


| my should overtake them, still the more | | ly fixed my attentionf,which he, perhaps 
|| hands the better; and, as for himself, he | 


as naturally,-had observed with pleasure. 
| When the boat touched the shore, ‘ You 
| seem,’ he said, ‘to bea foreigner; I wish 
/you may soon become a citizen, for I think 
| that ie are worthy to be a citizen of our 
| country.’ The old patriot meant this for 
| a compliment; as such I received it, and 


as such, I assure you, I felt it.” 
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————— 


| back to the ship, and the boat rowing after iz 


| life,? said Captain Rodgers, when he told 
| me the story, ‘as it did when I refused | 
him admittance, and saw him forcibly car- || 
ried to the shore; I, for one, would haye | 
let him drown with us; but the enemy was | 


ed him a deserter, and, at any rate, we, 
should have broken through our laws.’ ” 
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Among Miss Wrighit’s characteristic an- 
\ecdotes, the following, as an instance of 
\the good breeding, as well as patriotism of 
our citizens, is @ happy specimen of na- 
‘tionality :— 





‘‘ Some weeks since, crossing the North 


crowd in such multitudes upon these wa- 
ters, I observed a man at one end of the 
little vessel, who first attracted my atten- 
tion by his interesting appearance: He 
was well dressed in the plain garb of a 
working farmer. His silver hairs, and 
deeply lined countenance, told that he was 











stored him to liberty, warning him, in fa- 


jhuman travellers, while his unbent figure 


‘My heart never sosmote mein my | 


in our rear, his tongue would have declar- | 


River in one of the fast-sailing sloops which | 


| Marriage enlarges the scenes of our hap- 
piness and miseries. A marriage of love 
is pleasant; a marriage of interest, easy ; 
/a marriage where both meet, happy. A 
happy marriage has in it all the pleasures 
| of friendship, all the enjoyments of sense 
‘and reason, and indeed, all the sweets of 


| this life. Nothing is a greater mark of a 
i 


} 


| degenerate and vicious age, than the com- 


‘mon ridicule which passes on this stage of 
life. It is indeed only happy in those who 
can look down with scorn or neglect on the 
‘impieties of the times, and tread the paths 
of life together in a constant uniform course 
of: virtue; 





In Bengal, the ceremony of marriage 
| is, according to the direction of their spi- 
ritual guides,. performed in standing wa- 
ter, in which the priest and the bridal: 
pair hold a cow with her calf by the tail, 
and’ pour water upon them ;. then he'ties 
the clothes of the bride and bridegroom 
together, and, walking round the cow and. 
calf, they are joined in bonds of holy 
wedlock. But mark the epilogue -of the 














approaching the last resting-place of all | comedy :—the priest has the cow and.calf 


for his fee! 
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VARIETIES. 

Tn our last, we gave our readers a charm- 
ing delineation of private character from 
the pen of Miss Wright. The following 
anecdotes, illustrative of the nation, and 
some of its brightest ornaments, are equally 
gratifying to the pride of our hearts, as 
Americans. She thus describes the cir- 
cumstances of the mutiny of ‘the Pennsyl- 
vania line, in the seventh year of the revo- 
nities hear: 

"Fainting under the united hardships of 
- military duty, and deficient food and cloth- 
ing, they withdrew from the body of the 
army, demanding that which their officers 
had not te give, the immediate supply of 
their necessities. To awe them into obe- 
dience, Gen. Wayne presented his pistols ; 
they pointed their bayonets at his breast. 
We love and réspect you, but if you fire, 
youare adead man. We are not going to 
the enemy; but are determined on obtain- 
ing our just rights.” They withdrew in 
good order, with their arms and field-pie- 
ces, to a neighbouring town, committed no 
devastations, but obstinately persisted in 
theirdemands. Congress dispatched some 
of its members to the mutineers, but be- 
fore these arrived emissaries from the ene- 
my appeared amongthem. Unconditicaal 
terms were offered; gold, preferment, and 
the immediate cover and assistance of a 
body of royal troops, already on their 
march towards them. Their reply was 
the instant seizure of their evil tempters, 
whom they sent immediately under a guard 
from their own body to the same general 
who had pointed his pistols at their lives. 
At the appearance of the Congress’ com- 
missioners, their grievances were stated, 
and redressed ; but when President Reed 
offered them a hundred guineas from his 








er feeling of reverence, and a nobler emu-| 
lation of excellence, into such a character | 
as is revealed by the facts related of Hen-| 
ry Laurens, than can ever be excited by | 


sic models, which, though not! ' ne e 
Oe te ' led of its eharacter, and of those institutions 


less estimable in themselves, cannot be so | 
dear to us—for we do not owe to them our | 
dignity, our freedom, and our prospects as 
a nation. | 

« Henry Laurens, a gentleman of pro- | 
pérty and high consideration in this his na- 
tive country, was deputed by Congress, in 
the latter years of the war, to negotiate a 
treaty between the United States of Ame- 
rica and those of Holland. He was cap- 
tured on his passage, and thrown into a| 
close and grievous imprisonment in the } 
Tower of London. Many propositions | 
were then made to him, which were repel- 
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led with indignation. At length, news be- 
ing received that his eldest son, (a youth of 
such uncommon talents, exalted sentiments, | 
and prepossessing manners and appear- 
ance, that a romantic interest is still at-) 
tached to his name,) had been appointed 
the special minister of Congress to the 
French court, and was there urging the 
suit of his country, with winning eloquence, 
the father was requested to write to his 
son, and persuade his return to America ; 
it being farther hinted, that, as he was held 








prisoner in the light of a rebel, his life 
should depend upon compliance. My 
son is of age,” replied the heroic father of 
a heroic son, “and has a-will of his own. 
I know him to be a man of honour. He 
loves me dearly, and would lay down his 
life to save mine, but I am sure that he 
would not sacrifice his honour to save my 
life, and I applaud him.” This veteran 
was not many months after released, with 
a request from lord Shelburne that he would 
pass to the continent and assist in negocia- 





private purse, as a reward for their fidelity 
in having surrendered the spies, the sturdy | 
patriots refused them. * We have done a 
duty we owed our country, and neither de- 
sire nor will receive any reward, but the 
approbation of that country for which we | 
have so often bled.” A country peopled 
by such men, might be overrun, but could 
root be subdued.” ’ 


The firmness and disinterestedness of 
our patriots are not now brought out into 











| when the liberties of his country were de- 


ting a peace between Great Britain, and 
the free United States of America and 
France their ally.” 

“ Col. Laurens, his interesting son, ha- 
ving executed his commission in France, 
returned to resume his place in the army. 
He was killed in the very last days of the 
war, in an insignificant skirmish, just 


cided.”? 


as 


Among the most distinguished foreigners 
resident among us, is the Portuguese mi- 








nister, Correa de Serra. This venerable 





























the severe trials of the olden time; but we 
frust that our youths will enter with a deep- 4 


—— 


man is equally distinguished by native sa- 
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gacity and vast acquirements, by his wis. 
dom, urbanity, and dignified simplicity oj 
manners ; of him, Miss Wright says ;— 
“The kindness with which he spoke of 
this nation, the admiration that he express. 


which he observed had formed that charac. 
ter, and were still forming it, inspired me, 
in a short conversation, with an equal ad. 
miration of the enlightened foreigner who 
felt so generously. As he walked home 
with me from the party, (for your charac. 
ter is not here fastened to a coach, as Bry. 
done found his was in Sicily,) I chanced 
to observe upon the brilliancy of the skies, 
which, I said, as a native of a moist and 
northern climate, had not yet lost to me 
the charm of novelty. He mildly replied, 
‘¢ And on what country should the sunand 
stars shine brightly, if not on this? Light 
is every where, and is each day growing 
brighter and spreading farther.” “ Are 
you not afraid,” I asked, encouraged by 
the suavity of the venerable sage to forget 
the vast distance between his mind and 
years and my own, “ Are you not afraid, 
as the representative of royalty, of loving 
these republics too well?” He retorted 
playfully. ‘As the courtly Melville ad- 
judged Elizabeth the fairest woman in Eng- 
land, and Mary the fairest in Scotland, so 
I deem this the fairest republic, and Por- 
tugal, of course, the fairest monarchy.” 
It was intpossible to hold an hour’s con- 
versation with this philosopher, and not 
revert to the condition and future prospects 


of the country which gave him birth. When 


I pondered on thege, it was with pain that 
I marked the furrows on his brow. Has 
such a man bé®n-born in vain for his coun 
try? Is he there toe far before his genera- 
tion, and must he sleep with his fathers, 
before the light which: has burst in full ef 
fulgence upon his mind, shall gleam one 
faint ray upon those of his countrymen?” 


The Greeks believed that their divini- 
ties were of Egyptian origin; the Egyp- 
tians called the sun Osirus, and the moon 
Isis, which is explained by the crescent 
which adorns the head of that goddess. 
Each part of creation had its symbol ; Ju- 
piter répresented spirit, or mind. Osiris, 
like the Greek Apollo, was “ the god of 
life, and light, and arts.” He abolished the 
custom of men devouring one another; he 
raised a magnificent temple in honour of 
his father Jupiter, surnamed Ammon, and 
cherished the worship of the gods. 
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POETRY. 





STANZAS, 


Wrilten during sickness, by the author of “ As 


larte,” &c. 


lve plung’d in every wild extreme, 

That youth, and youthful folly knows ;— 
I've tasted deeply of the stream 

That round the shrine of Pleasure flows ;— 
And like the Bee, from flower to flower, 

Sipping each sweet, I’ve wander'd free ;— 
Yet never found I earthly power, 

Domestic Love! compared to thee! 


Sweeter than Passion’s fever’d sigh, 
Dearer than Pleasure’s fairy dream : 
Before thee all life’s sorrows fly, 
Like mists before the morning beam! 


Thou only canst the roses fling ? 


That make life’s rugged pathway blest; 
And scatter from thy downy wing 
That peace which heals the wounded breast ! 


It is not in the revel loud,— 

At Mirth or Fashion's midnight shrine, 
Where rival beauties thronging crowd, 

That Love asserts its power divine ; 
*Tis when the tortur'd frame is torn 

By all the pangs Disease can give ; 
"Mid anguish, scarcely to be borne, 

Its smile can bid the sufferer live! 


Domestic Love '—thy hand can shed 
Soft opiates o’er the burniag brow ; 
And round the couch of sickness spread 
Those soothing hopes that cheer me now !— 
¥es! Jet the libertine deride 
As priestcraft, wedlock’s silken chain,— 
But tell me, has he ever tried 
Its power, in sorrow, orin pain? 


And thou, who in life’s summer hour, 
Taught my young bosom to believe 
Marriage, an arbitrary power, 
Invented only to deceive ; 
Who saidst, “ At sigbt of human ties, 
Made for the base and slavish mind, 
The rosy god affrighted flies, 
“Nor leaves one ray of bliss behind.” 


Oh !—didst thou know how false how vain, 
This doctrine of thy heart will prove : 
Thou'dst own, that Hymen’s fancied chain, 
Is the true bondage wove by love! 
For where two youthful hearts unite, 
And own one faith, one fate, one name, 
Fhink not Love’s torch wil! burn less bright, 
Though reason sanctifies the flame! 
New Monthly Magazine. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN FRINGED VIOLET. 


‘Tis then a floss-edg’d lilac flower, 
That shuts at early evening’s hour, 
When the sun has lost his power, 
Like a fairy’s parasol, 

(if fairies walk by day at all ;) 
Or, it may quicker gain belief, 

To call it ber silk neckerchief, 


Dropt before she blest the place, 

With her last night’s dancing grace: 

For surely fairies haunt a land, 

Where they may have the free command 
Of beetles, flowers, butterflies, 

Of such enchanting tints and dies: 

Not beetles black (forbidden things) 

But beetles of enamel’d wings, 

| Or rather coats of armour, boss’d 

And studded till the ground-work’s losf. 
Tid. 





Verses to a Lady, who presented the author with a 
pot of “ Forget-me-not.” 


Thanks, Mira, for the plant you sent: 
My garden whensoe’er I enter, 

*T will serve at once for ornament, 
And for a vegetable Mentor. 

If Duty’s voice be heard with scorning, 
Or absent friends be ail forgot, 

Each bud will cry in tones of warning, 
“ Forget me not !—Forget me not!” 


A nobler theme its flowers of blue 
Inculcate on the thoughtful gazer, 

That the same hand which gave their hue, 
Painted yon glorious arch of azure. 

Yes—He whose voice is in the thunder, 
Planted this weed beside the cot, 

And whispers through its lips of wonder, 
“ Forget me not !—Forget me not!” 


A poor return your gift insures 
When paid in this poetic greeting ;— 
The flowers which [exchange for your's, 











Are less delightful, quite as fleeting. 
Yet when the earth my bones shall cover, 
Some few may live to mark the spot, 
And sigh to those that round it hover, 
“ Forget me not !—Forget me noi !” 
Ibid. 


Upon the Death of a Child of eight years old. 


| Oh! if the fond regrets of mortal love 
| Are heard before the throne of God above-- 

| If to a soul too young for guilt, ’tis given 
To find its own congenial home in Heaven— 

{| If the warm tears of those who eave thee birth 
| May cleanse thy spirit from the stains of earth— 
| My Brother, go !—and while thy youth{ul lyre 
\| Blends its fresh incense with the immortal choir, 
|| Oh may its holy echoes earthward flow, 
| To soothe the hearts that weep thy loss below, 
And Henry’s form in all its new-born bloom, 
Chase the cold heart of Henry in the tomb. 

Ibid. 











Upon seeing a Painting of the River Lara. 


The sun has sunk—and twilight’s lonely hour 

Shows on the Lara’s stream iis tender power ; 

But still the west is streak'd with mellow light, 

And still each rippling wave is gemm’d with 
white. 

One boat alone—one solitary oar— 

}} Breaks the repose that breathes along the shore ; 
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|; But distant far the white sails silvery gleam 
| With soft reflection shades the azure stream. 
| The forest oaks, of shadowy sombre gloom, 
| In the pure wave a milder tint assume : 
|| Light willows, drooping on the sandy brink, 
i Appear with thirsty boughs the tide to drink : 
|, The purpling distance mocks the searching eye, 
And soon will mingle with the deep’ning sky. 
Lbid. 


Chateaubriand mentions that he found 
Greek emigrants, who had settled them- 
selves in the forests of Florida, a circum- 
stance of which Mrs. Hemans, in her poem 
on Modern Greece, has taken notice of :— 





“ There, by some lake, whose blue expansive 
| breast 
Bright from afar, an inland-ocean, gleams, 
| Girt with vast solitudes, profusely drest 
In tints like those that float o’er poets dreams ; 
/Or where some flood from pine-clad mountaie 
pours 
Its might of waters, glittering in their foam, 
| Midst the rich verdure of its wooded shores, 
| The exiled Greek hath fix'd his sylvan home 
| So deeply lone, that round the wild retreat 
Scarce have the paths been trod by Indian hunts 
men’s feet. 


| The forests are around him in their pride, 
The green Savannas and the mighty waves ; 
| And isles of flowers, bright floating o'er the tide, 
| That images the fairy world it laves, 
| And stillness and luxuriance—o’er his head 
|| The ancient cedars wave their peopled bowers, 
| On high the palms their graceful foliage spread, 
|, Cinctured with roses the magnolia towers, 

And from those green arcades a thousand tones 
|Wake with each breeze, whose voice through 
Nature's temple moans. 





“ And there, no traces left by brighter days, 
‘or glory lost may wake a sigh of grief, 
ome grassy mound perchance may meet hi8 
gaze, 
‘The lone memorial of an Indian chief. 
|There man not yet hath marked the boundless 
plain 
With marble records of his fame and power; 
The forest is his everlasting fane, 
| The pala his monument, the rock his tower. 
The eternal torrent, and the giant tree, 
Remind him but that they, like him, are wildly 
free.” 


J ES 








The following soliloquy of a Prince ina 
dungeon, is taken from Miss Baillie’s play 
of Ethwald:— 


“« Doth the bright sun from the high arch of hea« 
ven, 

In his all beautteous robes of flecker'd clouds, 

And ruddy vapours, and deep glowing flames, 

And softly varied shades, look gloriously ? 

Do the green woods dance te the wind? the 

lakes 
1 Cast up their sparkling waters (o the light ° 
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. ine the thunder shower on Wednesday, || young couple in that town, te consummate 
ess teres qunrtatng smoke nr ved Efiza, tying at the wharf, foot of their tender wishes, in defiance of the opposition 
nasa ap sie? Broome-street, Corler’s Hook, was struck by of the lady's father, who did not approve of the 
Do the flocks bileat, and the wild creatures bound |! lightning, which shivered the mast, and knocked match. res wore a a taken their depar- 
Ie antic happiness? and mazy birds down a man who was standing in the cabin, near || ture on Monday night last for Gretna Green, in 


Wing the mid air in lightly skimming bands ’ 
Ay, all this is; all this mien do behold ; 

The poorest man. Even in this lonely vault, 
My dark and narrow world, oft do I hear 


‘The cro of the cock so near my walls, 
And sadly think how smalia space divides me 
From all this fair ereation. 


From the wide spreading bounds of beauteous 


nature 
Yom shut out ; I am forgotten. . 
ic feels chill ; methinks it should be night. 
pwn: perchance kind sleep will come, 
Of garnish fantasies, from which nor walls, 
Nor bars, nor tyrant’s power can shut me out.” 


FOR THE LADSES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


On the death of a amiable young Lady. 


She’s gone—the shade of gloomy even, 
Has lur’d her spotless soul to heaven ; 
She’s gone—and ‘neath the silent sod 
Her relies lay—her soul’s with God! 


I've heard the slow, the solemn knell, 
Which peals the soul to heaven or bell : 
I've heard the dirges sung aloud ; 

I’ve held the coffin’s mournful shroud ! 


I've heard the roll of muffled drum, 
When soldiers find a live-long home, 
Ive seen the fag of glory wave 
O’er many a hero's clotted grave ' 


But these ate pleasing—when I think 
How death has snap’d the strongest link 
That chain’d our hearts in unison, 

And made us live and feel as one. 


Then farewell, Mary! o'er thy grave 
The moerning cypress-tree shall wave ; 
The ivy true shall clasp thy tomb, 

And round thee, the night shall bloom. 


Farewell! Farewell! This world in vain 
Can sooth my grief, or ease my pain ; 
All is cold, to me ; — 

Ah! would that I had died with thee! 


EUSTACE. 
West-Point, July, 1821. 
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On Tuesday last, Alexander Cropsy, of New- 
Utrecht,sbout 14 years of age, while returning 
from school, was struck by lightning and in- 
stantly killed. A number of his schoolmates, 
who were in y after recovering from 
the shock, ran toa "s, who repaired to 
the spot immediately, and conveyed the lifeless 

corse to his afflicted parents. 
A coloured: man was also killed by lightaing, 
at Flashing; on Tuesday. 








| lumbus. 





the companion way. 

Jane Adams, a coloured girl, who resided at 
142 Duane-street, was killed by lightning during 
the same storm. She was in the act of dipping 
water out of a tub, at the corner of the house, in 
the street, when the lightning descended the tin 
conductor, and killed her instantly. ; 

A house was also struck at No. 122 Church-st. 
during the same shower, which was much sbat- 
tered, but no lives lost. 


The Rev. Dr. Spring, of this city, bas been ap- 
pointed to, and, it is said, will accept of, the pre- 
sidency of Dartmouth College. 

By the suggestion of the British Consul at New- 
York, the English government have directed the 
remains of the celebrated Major Andre, to be 
taken up and removed to England, there to be 
deposited under the monument erected to bis 





memory in Westminster Abbey. 


The U. S. ship of the line, Columbus, and the 
brig Spark, both arrived at Boston last Sunday 
afternoon, from Gibralter. The U. S. frigate 
Constitution, (alias “Old Ironsides,”) captain 
Jones, arrived at Gibraltar on the 4th June, in 
the remarkable short passage of 21 days from 
Boston. Lt. Com. W. A. Gordon, and Mr. C. A. 
Davis, of this city, were passengers in the Co- 











New American Novel.——* We understand,” 
says an English journal, “that the novel just 
published, under the title of ‘ Precaution; or, 
The Matrimonial Balance,’ which promises to 
become so great a favourite among all classes of 
readers, is the production of a distinguished Ame- 
rican. Whoever may be the writer, we have to 
congratulate the public on the accession of a new 
Novelist, possessing a peculiar felicity of talent 
for this species of composition.” 


No less than six editions of the works of Vol- 





taire and Rosseau, are at this time in course of 
publication at Paris; and they are all attended 
with success, 


_ ‘The demand for books in Spain is prodigious, 
and has kept the presses of Paris in unexampled 
activity for some months past. 


Great attention is paid to the manufacturing 
interest throughout France. The manufacture 
of rich Cashmere shawls is spoken of in exalted | 


terms. With the aid of the King, the manufac- 
turers have imported upwards of 400 of the} 
downy goats of Cashmere, from their native 
mountains, and constitute a part of the cherished 
stock of the kingdom.—Boston Centingl. 








Somewhat tragical—We learn from Suffolk, 








that a hymeneal expedition was planned by a 
“i 


the State of North Carolina ; but the old gentle. 
man discovering their intention, prevented the 
elopement of bis daughter, and frustrated the 
hopes of her intended. The spark who is a jour- 
neyman cordwainer, but not of very pliant feel- 
ings, could not brook disappointment in a man- 
ner so awl-important to his happiness; he be- 
haved so unruly, that his intended father-in-law 
had him bound to keep the peace. Being una- 
ble to give security, he was ordered to be impri- 
soned: but, before the mandate could be execu- 
ted, he, like a true hero of romégnce, drew his 
weapon, (asharp pointed shoe-knife,) and plung- 
ed itinto his breast! The wound was at first 
believed to be mortal, but the hapless swain is 
still alive, and, it is said, may recover. 
Norfolk Herald. 


MARRIED, 


* On the 36th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Knox, Mr, 
Jobn Currie, to Miss Margaret Ann Voorhees. 

On the 25th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Frey, Henry 
Marshall, of Westchester, to Miss Eleanor War- 
ner, of Yonkers. 

In March last, by the Rev. Mr. Bork, C. FE. 
Hawkins, of the navy, to Miss Mary R. Dett, of 
Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 

On the 19th inst. at Hempstead, L. I. by the 
Rev. Mr. Hart, Ely Dill, Esq. boatswain in the 
U. S. navy, to Miss Lauretta Kempson, of New- 
York. 

In Eastport, lieut. Thomas W. Wyman, of the 


U.S. navy, to Miss Sarah L. Harris, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


—————————————— — — — —————————— 
DIED, 
On the 24th inst. Mrs. Mary Dixon, aged 28 
years. 
On the 24th inst. Cornelia A. Caldwell. 
At Barbadoes, on the 9th of February last, Mr. 
James Macomb, printer, a nativeof this city. 
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Agents for the Cabinet. 
Philadelphia.—James Anderson. 
New-Haven.—Wm.-H. Jones. 
Bosten.—Leonard Holmes. 
Poughkeepsie —Jacob Van Ness. 
Newark.—Matthias Day. 
Norfolk —James H. Swindell. 
Fincastle. —G. Backus. 
Morgansrille.—P. B. Walker. 
Charlesion.—Henry Goldsmith. 
Fayetteville —Charles Clark. 
Raleigh.—Johu C. Stedman. 
Augusta.—J. & H. Ely, 
Sparta.—Henry Rogers. 
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